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H#loral Tales. 





FLORENCE ERRINGTON. 


“AN O’ER TRUE TALE.” 


‘* Hé entertained an angel unaware.’’ 


| The first time I saw little Florence Fear- 
Sing she presented as lovely a picture as the 
jimagination of painter or poet ever concel- 
ved. She wrs leaning over the vine-covered 
balustrade of a balcony, resting one hand 
upon it, holding a pipe, and with the other 
;shading from the sun her large gray eyes, in 
order to gaze after a brilliant bubble which 
she had just set floating overhead. She 
was the most delicate, ethereal-looking crea- 
ture leversaw. The bubble itslf seemed 





enteen she was wedded to the man of her 
choice. Henry Errington was young, 
handsome, intellectual and affectionate, al- 
though too much a man of the world to be a 
suitable husband for her. He regarded his 
wife with fondness and admiration ; but she 
was far too pure, too aerial, too finely organ- 
ized for his rougher and warmer tempera- 
ment. He did not understand her. He did 
not know what to make of the exquisite fra- 
gility, the timid sensitiveness of the creature 


hardly more frail or beautiful. The inmost|confided to his keeping ; he had wooed and 


leaf of a white Province Rose has* some- 
times the faint, soft coloring that warmed 
her delicate cheek ; but her lips were red as 
the wild wood-berry, and her fair hair, of 


the very palest golden hue, fell round her; 


snowy shoulders like a veil woven of the 
starlight. So light, so pure, so airly grace- 
ful did she look, that I almost trembled lest 
p she should suddenly spread a pair of hitherto 
invisible wings and vanish from my gaze. 

But the bubble burst, and little Florence 
started and let fall the pipe: it lay shivered 
at her feet, and the child flew in tears, to 
confide her first grief to her mother. 

Ah, Florence ! many a radiant hope, in af- 
ter life sent from thy heart into the sunny 
world—beautiful and frail as that soaring 


. circlet of light”—was destined like that 
to die ! 





‘won and wedded the first being that cauglrt 


his fancy, aud now that the plaything was 
all his own, he could not tell what to do with 
it. If he had caught a Peri and caged her 
he could hardly have been more at a 
loss. Every flutter of her spirit’s wings 
frightened him, as that of the Peri’s would. 
He could learn m time, by constant study, 
how to feed and clothe his dainty captive 
sprite ; but there were “ immortal yearnings” 
to which he could never minister. 

If his manly voice took unconsciously a 
colder or more careless tone, those great 
gray eyes would be raised pleadingly, im- 
ploringly to his, slowly filling with “ unbid- 
den tears.” If he breathed a word of praise 
a quick, vivid blush would burn and fade in 
her pure cheek so suddenly that it startled 
him. If he frowned, the graceful lip would 


She grew up lovely, loving and beloved ;/ quiver, and the soft eyes close, as if to shut 
bat still so tender and so delicate, that alljout some terrible and overwhelming specta- 
who saw her trembled. Atthe age of sev- cle. 
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At last he wearied of being kept lei ilies OS ae 
stantly on the “ qui vive.” He tried -te moa tao ’ greet ta began 
suade himself that his lovely, innocent and another syllable 0 She neo have hear 
affectionate wife was avery unreasonable by the aus ath ‘ 4 e ce Swiitly amy 
person, a petted and spoiled child, whom he her chamber - paaS Decking Rerselt 
ought, for her own sake, to discipline a little. suppressed ~ iy’ toa wild and lon 
And so, gradually, he became careless sonst ane fenil fr pee k feeling, so violent 1) 
frequented this club, and grew rhe ey ope shog beneath it, like a flo. 
gop ¥o pores blinded himself to. She aver beliered by word or si 
e fact that his Peri was perishing of cold, cause of the intens a. wi taeda 
and starving for the want of food, or, i .| ees hich frou tha 
er werd, that his wife’s heart ap ae nar pene aoa mg — - 
vance and attention and care, quite as much | was long af: d rev SATAN Gecay 
as her physical frame. If “the wit Praeercay-ebagse revealed. But, day afte 
Heaven should not visit” the are ee ne ran and paled in her youthi 
pat ” neither should the chilling blast precnter oe Ag sl Am iat 
of neglect or unkindness from he | age ee ere Gwe 
nity himself, be suffered to fa!! wre atten Si eet be and grace. 
ormer. But men , 1, PE wy Rey ~ of her wonderiy 
sh ean pep, ‘se! sa ol poate panjand apron loveliness, which attracted a, 
Se Anau meat be-aned enn wiele.e Oat, om = : rinking that she needed exci. 
liant and impassioned creature, to whom he lieth ang pappaeciety, for which she wa: 
was, at her own request, introduced. Henri-| a " oo eect meron. 
cae saiey had been in early life a warm- Secapen saiadaapey wap aid pet 7 onal 
earted, generous and guileless girl; t ee mtn oo by id not think it neces. 
diadioiniel ha Re eae jg al et or on to tell her that he had bro. 
1@ was now, at twenty-five, a gay, witty, ance ; Yai Wik ok, pe sem geneeg allegi. 
capricious and captivating wom: a7. | 9 OU vas now devoted to his evident. 
seemed to have but the object in ited lacenartd Liar t woh The sight of that patien 
ment for the restless mind—and that she waa bee ed kis tet ge his pity, had re-ave 
determined to obtain at any cost. ns ‘endl gr onde = he watched over hera 
Henr she yh was just a ae Pe es ian tenderly asa mother over her firs:: 
ve caught by this contrast to his tr | ir? 
a hing by <i ath Saahuva at wild aa me shaft had flown and could not b 
beantiful and gifted coquette. ¥ 1eanel a re heart was breaking silently, ye 
The lighted Wife Caught How and’ the, urely, an the pure spirit within was alrea- 
Pa et. - nd then an dy pluming its wings fi fli 
echo of the rurnors which were circulated eternity b gs for a flight through 
concerning them ; but she resolu R | ‘a BS 
senses, her heart to the fact, at oeele a: Pi it a reluctantly yielding to his wish, 
douth. What <ébid "Aéult have been bail Ne she never dreamed of disputing, she 
death to one so constituted ? | hi Cage toy to take part in some tableaur, 
One day an anonymous letter was put aneth ey en ee oe ata 
to her hand, by a person who hinted that it] ee of Florence had all day a presentment 
chided deat theca: te Wdshals'to the lady ds : some awful event was about to happen, 
question. With a flash in hereye, juwciiea ahd ee ee oot ve 
there, and a curve of disdain on her haautfall cto more timid and nervous, and would have 
tip, she tore the packet, sealed as it was into|her h Shand’ oer heehee Apraie 
atoms, and flung them from the window! vo pe in peace and quict—to 
where she stood. [mange told him once more how fondly, how 
But the poor child was destined, in s A a Me loved him—-to have thanked him 
of herself, to know all that she dreaded b for his tender care, and slept or died, she 
to dream. i bgp: cared "= ; but car had not strength 
At a birth-d: hae whee at i reason wit tm wpon her fears, and $0 
seat of one of iheit Triends, Piniliee obs Ge nan ~° -gjalagec ane time 
wandering alone through the grounds, when "She. eg 
she suddenly heard the voice of her husband th Pe wwas to appear in the last tableau * 
‘an shaded walk close by. “ My own hean-'| e Peri at the gate of Paradise, and in the 
; au-'one immediately preceding, Henrietta Harley 


































































F vision vanished from our view. 


was to personate Cleopatra at her toilet, attir- 
ed by Charmion and Tris. 

A brilliant and fashionable circle, of which 
| was one, had assembled to witness the ta- 
beaux, and all had now been represented but 
rhe two last. 

The curtain suddenly rising revealed the’ 
~orgeous chamber of the Egyptian queen, and | 
cloriously did the graceful Henrietta person- 
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Bathed in that pale, rosy light, soft, radi- 
ant, aerial as a dream of heaven, there was a 
superhuman loveliness in the picture which 
might well make us tremble. Suddenly, with 
a sharp, agonized cry her husband sprang 


‘from his seat and rushed toward-her. The 


terrible truth flashed at once upon us all. 
She was dead! Life had left her even as 


‘she stood “the observed of all observers!" 


ate the character. | Her husband took the inanimate form in his 


Arrayed in a rich undress, she lay laxuri-! 


arms, staggering beneath its light weight, in 


ously pillowed on a splendid couch, with her | the enfeebling anguish of the blow. The 
rich black hair unbound, and partly gathered | curtain fell and we saw her no more till we 


in the hands of a dark and beautiful girl, who 
was braiding it with jewels, while another 


saw her in her shroud. 
Dear, lovely Florence Errington! Thou 


knelt by the couch and tied the sandal on a| wert admitted sooner than they dreamed 
foot of exquisite proportions. Magnificent: « beyond the gate” where thou hadst stood 
drapery, flowers and gems were lavished in} disconsolate !” 


rich profusion around, and the whole scene | 
was redolent of beauty, grace and splen-! 
dor. 
“The rare Egyptian” lay in attitude of| 
charming languor. Her dark, eloquent eyes, | 
where love seemed to be dreaming, were hal! 
closed. Her full, crimson lips were parted 
slightly, and her clear brown cheek, most) 
passionately pale,” was pillowed on an arm | 
round and graceful as that of Juno. But the | 
lightly veiled bosom was seen to heave and,as | 
the first sympton of restlessness, on the part | 
of the performer, had been agreed upon as the | 
signal for dropping the curtain, the radiant 
| 
Again the curtain rose. The whole stage 
was in profound darkness, except just in the 
centre, where a flood of rosy light from some 
invisible source i]]umined a shape, that | held 


} my breath to see. Attired in a transparent, 


flowing robe, with drooping wings and hands 
clasped languidly before her, while her fair | 
shining hair fell wavering to her, waist—the 
graceful Peri leaned against what seemed to 
be a cloud, bending her head and listening 
with her large lustrous eyes upturned as if in 
wondering rapture, while a stream of low, 
delicious melody rose sofily on the air and, 
died away, and caine again and went, till our, 
very souls came and went with it almost ! 
Never to my dying day shall I forget that, 
thrilling moment! You could have heard 
vour heart beat, so profound, so wrapt was | 
the stillness that prevailed. But at last de- 
light and wonder changed to awe; so motion- | 
less, so statue-like she seemed ! Not a breath 
—not a sigh. It was too perfect ! almost pain- 
lully so. We longed to speak and bid her 
move! No!—still the vision remained, | 


without the slightest perceptible change. 


HHoral Sketches. 


BURNS AND BYRON. 


The subjoined article from Tait's Maga- 


| zine is written with intense vigor, and will 


probably be perused by many with corres- 


| ponding interest, as a powerful criticism upon 
‘two of the greatest, if not the two greatest, 


pocts of modern times. The censure of 
Byron is harsh—appalling; and as to its 
ustice, the reader will of course decide for 
imself. It almost makes one shiver as he 
reads, and formis a fearful picture of that 
wild misanthrophy and flerce distrust which 
flooded the genius of Byron, and swept him 


j 


from the world before his mind reached the 


maturity which might have redeemed all 
former error. Had he lived-——but it is in 
vain to speculate; and, as the question 
stands, we fear the judgment recorded be- 
low has too much of justice in it:— 


Burns and Byron—the Peasant and the 
Peer! Save the alliteration, there is little 


parallelism between them. In station, stud- 


ies, aims and objects, no two tnen.were ever 
more widely different: in tone, expression, 
sentiment and manner, no two poets ever 
presented a stronger contrast. “They were 
both reared in Scotland: they died at pearly 


‘the same age; but we know few elements of 
‘thoueht or character in which they resemble 


one another. 
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Burns was the robust poet of health, Byron 
the fevered prophet of disease ; and their 
works are as different as the glow of the one 
and the fire of the other. The song of the one 
was the charm by which he escaped from the 
pressure of worldly calamity; that of the 
other was the passion by which he immortal- 
ized his affliction, and rendered mental agony 
doubly poignant. Burns dipped his pen in 
oil, to smooth with verse “ the carking cares” 
of life; Byron plunged his in gall, to poison 
himself and mankind. The one looked at 
the best view of an jndifferent prospect, and 
he brightened it with the sanguine hues of 
his.own fancy; the other would see nothing 
but darkness in his splendid career, and his 
whole life and genius were devoted to deepen 
the shades. The poetry of the one resembles 
a pastorale of Haydn; that of the other is 
like a sinfonia funebre of Beethoven. 

Burns was conscious of his own natural 
ability—knesv perfectly well that his talents 
were far higher than his birth—and felt, at 
the same time, that, as a man, he had noth- 
ing to regret. While he made a true esti- 
mate of his own genius, asserted it, and glo- 
ried in it, he had no repinings at his humble 
station, no heart-burnings for higher. He 
was there, and he was there for good.— 
Where rank was united with worth, no one 
admired it more ; where the union was em- 
bellished with wit and learning, and genius, 
he was ready to worship. There was much 
honest admiration in him; there was little 
watt He would not have exchanged his 
bardship for a coronet, The “holly round 
his herd,” bound by a Scottish muse, was a 
diadem which he esteemed higher than the 
“round type of sovereignty.” And as his 
crown was fron Nature’s hand, his treasures 
were drawn from her chioicest stores : 


No vulgar metals fused from common ores, 
But gold to matchless purity refined, - 
And stamped with all the Godhead of the mind. 


His subjects had the worship of his heart 
and allegiance of his genius—honesty, val- 
or, love, friendship, truth, independence.— 
Manliness in all its forms, whether in the 
field, the senate, the sheiling or the grove 
was _ his favorite theme; = if for a mo- 
ment his verse was tinged with misanthropy, 
the blot was speedily effaced by the healthy 
reasoning which a moment’s reflection sug- 
gested. There is little of the effeminacy of 

try about Burns; and, as much has been 
said about it, there is little licentiousness, 
properly so called. It is true he is often 
coarse, indelicate, unscrupulous in his phra- 


ses ; but he is so, purely for the sake of }. 


mor or satire—not for the sake of jy. 
licacy. But his highest efforts are his py, 
est, and they show the natural bent of 4, 
mind, which was virtuous and honorabje_ 
« The Cotter’s Saturday Night” is a piciy, 
of piety, benevolence, love; affection and cq, 
tentment, syhich, we believe, could only cox, 
from a pious and benevolent mind. No x, 
ically vicious man could have so ardent}y ‘ 
lighted in the description. Jt came fresh {jo 
an honest unsophisticated heart. His thougi, 
less follies have been rather too often harpe 
upon. With his festive soul—his agg. 
ing companions, it is wonderful they wey 
so few. But he has himself imortalize, 
them by his touching confession. The; 
was at least no hypocrisy in his characte 
He would have pleaded guilty at once at ay 
bar of morality. He would have gig 
judge and counsel no trouble in searchin; 
forexidence. They and the world we: 
welcome both to the full knosvledge of by 
sins and manly repentance of them. Hi 
works have toned and improved the feeling 
of his class. 

Byron’s weakness was, to be thougi’ 
strong. This desire shines through 1) 
most of his poetry. " He wished to appez 
above prejudices, and opinions, and rules 


He was too high to be guided by them. Hf 


despised the vulgar elements of human cou: 

osition, and looked upon himself “ half dir 
falf deity.” Byron was a weak mar, 
and the weakness of his nature was th: 
strength of his poetry. His works wer 
the diction of his passions. He was ther 
intellectual bondsman. It was his siavery 
their mandates—his entire devotion to thei 
gratification—his intimacy with their oper: 
tions—his intense concentrated experience it 
their indulgence and contemplation—b 
long obedience to their slightest impulse- 
that enabled him to paint and shadow, and 
compare and contrast them so vividly. He 
was a poetical gladiator, exhibiting for fam: 
and gold the nakedness of “a mind disea* 
ed.” His feelings were passions, and his 
passions crimes. _ Under their command the 
voyage of his life was made with a false cou- 
pass and a false chart, He read history av 
used it, not for healthful instruction in th 
ways of man—not for great, or correct, “ 
useful views of legislation—not for philoso 
phical analysis—not for the sake of tracias 
to its source any art, or any science, oF 40) 





sions—his own passions—pride, revens' 



































profession ; he read it to illustrate his pa 
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Nove, fear. hatred, jealously. Often he lauds|dimmed by unwholesome vapors. Unlike 
highly and enthusiastically the wise, the other authors, who describe crime that it 
brave, the virtuous, the patriotic, ofa pastera; may be followed by repentance,—who paint 
bnt it is to gratify his scorn of the fool, the virtue, to show its reward,.— Byron exhibits 
-oward, the libertine, the traitor, of a latter the one, to exult at iis desperation ; and the 
ime. He draws an angle of light; but it is;other, to sneer at its loss. His judgment 
«9 contrast the ange! with ademon. He looks) was wrong, and his hand cursed; every 
‘nto the grave of the father for a scourge thing he touched took the taint of his dis- 
wherewith to lash the son. Me raises the ease. He used the prism, notto show the 
jead, to mock the living. He holds up idyes and the beauties of light: the colors of 
‘his spectrum all blended into black. His 
‘subjects are chosen for this color: he cares 
~ i eae Cth ‘not much for peceadilloes. His favorite top- 
the most glorious productions ol the/i.. were deep, damning, dangerous, maddev- 
globe are used by him to make tt look) ing crimes. In a light mood he penned 
more hideous. He places his heroes in the; « Beppo ,” but the evil spirit of bis genius 
gatdens ol the earth, where they spread)... strong upon him when he fancied “Man- 
pestilence and death. How he looked at thel fred.” He delighted in anatomy only when 
beauties of nature ! there was disease; and he dissected with a 
“ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle | poisoned knife. 
Are emblems of decds that are done in theirclime,) Whorn have bis works made better ? 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime.’’ 


<_____the name of Washington, 
To make men blush there was but one.’’ 


In his highest work, the sublimest descrip- SLANDER. 
tion of the sublimest scenery, the most melt-| This is an enemy to be dreaded—a foe to 
ing pictures of natural feeling are followedjhuman happiness, Its poisonous breath, like 
by the ready sneer and degrading compari-|the sirocco breeze, stamps its withering and 


son of Childe Haroid. He cannot emanci-|blighting influence upon the gilded ' 
pate himself for any length of time from| of man’s anticipated renown. Behold its 


| bis bondage. He never escapes from the/deadly fang! At one dreadful blow, how is 


curse of seeing ail things with “ the evil eye.”| the mighty fallen and the opulent laid low! 
He would not know gold withont its alloy; How steals this midnight assassin upon the 
and he used it to make false coin. Unlike sweet slumber of innocence! What havoc, 
the alchymists of old, who tried to transmute|what destruction, what devastation, marks 
baser metal into gold, he reversed the pro-|the path of this froward traveller! The soul 
ces. Virtue and beauty in themselves seem-| of innocent witnesses is rent asunder without 
ed tame. He could paint the bloom of the|lending one pitying look, or heaving one 
rose; but it was to watch it till it withered.| heart-felt sigh. Sleepless searcher!! Thy 
He could wt w oo tones ie gate erg pe a is = ee to — - least 
sweetness, of female tenderness and manly|defect, and magnify the same to the utter 
tag ear gd must appear by ge em of those so unfortunately the subjects of 
sition. The glow of innocence must be chased thy terror. 
by the flush of shame ; the heroic achieve-. Surpassing strange ! that individuals of 
a sp be paid by * gun ee) wore ¢ enorme 7 per ver —e be 
¢ held up virtue asa light lor exhibiting) under the guidance of a slanderous tongue, 
~~ ; he sane ze a by. sanguine dealing in false invectives wane. of 
escriptions of valor, and loveliness, and'community, stirring up strife, feeding ani- 
truth, and impassioned devoti6n, to follow) mosity, and setting on fire the whole course 
him to contemplate their alliance with the! of nature. What is dearer to an individual 
—e # the Aa bloodshed and vast ewe ry corm peggy” a _ - 
lurnalian license. He was a poor miser ; what is he? the image of his Maker ar 
for he had inestimable wealth, and knew not|be it. A man with ail the finer feeling of 
its use ; he placed his jewel in the head ofjhis social nature? Not even this. He be. 
rss ‘ He had —— — ; but his comes selfish, Aas omens” og cor may I 
lamonds never saw the light of day; they not say, even beastly. urely, this 1s a can- 
must be shown in their earthly bed by the lu-|ker which corrodes the main spring of hap- 
tid glare of a torch,—their own lustre show-|piness. People given to this unruly passion 
ing their dark setting,—their natural dyes have no greater enjoyment than when de- 
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faming reputation, or speaking in terms of 
Far better would it be for talking 
community to disolve all allegiance with this 
debasing and soul betraying guest which 
setteth on fire the course of nature, and js 
set on fire of hell; ever considering it as a 
viper whose sting is deadly. and whose breath 
ix poison. -. 


Che sMtluse. 





A CONFESSION. 


The terrible relation conveyed in the following 
poein, the author of the latter received some years 
sincé from a friend : and having had a partial know!_ 
edge of the circumstances, he has no hesitation in 
giving it as a romance of real life. 


‘There was a guilty care within 
Hler gray unquiet eye ; 

And though her face was very fair, 
Love never hovered nigh. 


*T was marked by lines of suffering, 
But no mild grace to show 

‘The captive patience in his cell, 
Could chaunt away its woe. 


She knew not peace, and though she bore 
A fair, unspotted name, 

Fled was the ray which falleth o’er 
‘The soul unfearing blame. 


She wasa wife! a young, gay wife, 
But he was seldom nigh : 

And one, who lived to learn from life, 
Marked her inquiringly. 


« * od * x * * Ld 


There had been revel—song and dance, 
And wine, bright, sparkling wine ; 
And many a flashing, speaking glance, 
From eyes deemed more divine ;— 


And as she had gathered through the hours 
Fach moments eestacy ; 

Sucked poison from the mad’ning flowers ; 
And glowed deliriously ! 


The moon streamed purely down from heaven 
*T was past the noon of night ; 

And to a curtained couch was given 
Its calm and holy light ;— 


And what a scene did it illume !— 
One wretched and unblest ;— 

That bad and fevered woman, hung — 
Vot—on a husband’s breast ! 


She spake—and strangely, thrillingly, 
The guilty tones did fall ;— 

** I'm mad to tell this tale to thee, 
Yet will I teil thee all. 


He woo'd me long and ardently— 
But I was full of pride ; 

1 loved my sex’s tyranny, 
And would not be his bride ;— 





| 
| 
| 
| 
































He went but with vengeful crest, 
And I, of haughty heart, 

Saw him, the lord of all the rest, 
My scorned slave depart. 


He went—but not to come again,— 
Another heard his vow : 

More beautiful—whose later reign 
Snatched empire from my brow. 


1 hated her, but, now, had death 
Been sheathed in some fell word, 

Exulting, 1 had given it breath, 
Pierced her, as with a sword ' 


I hated her—tI hate her yet !— 
It poisons—imakes me mad ;— 

Oh could I,—could I but forcet, 
Ilell were but half so bad! 


He woo’d her—would have married her, — 
Consent was in her sigh, 

And triumph, in her sweeping air, 
To taunt my jealous eye. 


What did I? Ina wretched hour 
1 met him—gave him all! 

His oath to own no more her power, 
Was all that soothed my fall. 


“Twas past! IT lived in guilt with him. 
In misery, | loved! 

Humbled to love!—my heart was full, 
Once callous and unmoved. 


I watched his looks,—I lived upon 
Each look that spake not scorn; 
Drank balm in every kindly word,— 

I was not all for orn. 


Time fled, I wore a masking smile, 
I mixed in pleasure’s train; 

But with a spirit sunk in guile, 
That ne’er might rise again. 





I knew myself a mother, too, 
I felt the pangs of life ; 

Compelled to shun my kindred’s viey, 
No wife—no wife—no wife! 

Oh, God ! if in that hout of taint, 
He had but rescued me, 


No sinner her redeeming sajnt 
Had blessed more fervently ! 











* *” « * * ” * . 






~ 
It was a wild and stormy night; 
No eye was near to see ;— 
Not e’en the tell-tail taper’s light 
To mark my agony. : 









One struggle, and one wretched groan, 
Which. nature could not smother, 
And one small, feeble cry, alone, 
To say—I was a—mother! 








I stopped the cry! I dare not guess— 
I did it in my dread : 

Perhaps I am a murderess— 
But voice—and life were fled! 


* « « * * * * e 







Those hours of suffering were past; 
No spot had touched my fame; 

And he, whose tongue alone could blast 
Dared not to breathe my shame 

. 
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1 saw him not—a a OaR dread, snore congenial with the better part of our 
i naasatelih Wil wth nature, in the more tranquil scene. 
° mem al . y 5? 'T ° — > , > ~ a! < 
That rankled like a dart. rhere is some thing analogous to this in 
the moral world. The passions of men are 


y and friends surrounded me, dealt ; nh 
anaes one ed ine open to agitation. Various causes may rouse 


And lovers thronged no less: 





But one black thought came, ceaselessly, ‘and raise them ; and the mind may become 

To banish happiness. " like the raging waves of the ocean. But 

| Gece; only, dared he speak'of love; how delightful it is to those who atall rightly 
: By him so lightly borne: appreciate the moral nature with which God 
> {[looked—my tongue refused to move,— has endowed us, to find within, the mfluence 
i looked my bitter scorn! of a controlling, pacific principle, laying ev- 
Affection caused no pulse to beat, ery angry passion to rest again, sub- 

1 owned no soft control ; duing pride, and envy, and rancor, and ma- 


{turned from suitors at my feet— 


sxteetltwaliin Wav sdutt levolence, and calling up in their stead the 
No love ras y Soul: sa 


spirit of tenderness,meekness and forbearance, 


But vengeance came! when ev'ry joy, ind an eager willingness to forgive others, 
Save ate avas dead: ao’ y VR 4, ; yg ” 
ave that of hate avas dead “as God, for Christ’s sake, bas forgiven us. 
Some demon prompted him, in sport, pe bal eee arr. . \ i. 





afar superior and more satisfactory delight 


Oh! such a theught shot through my brain— : : ar 
h's & “ne than any which he could possibly derive from 





q A ray of ghastly bliss! , Aes : . 
| My pledge was his at once, and sealed the full gratification of the turbulent and bit- 
With the betrayer’s kiss! ter passion of the heart. There is a triumph- 
ont «8 haan, Cox Rod ant and exquisite joy in having compassion 
[ tell thee, tis my joy to know, upon our fellow-servant, and extending to 
I reck not, now, of shame, him a-free forgiveness, only to be equaled by 
That I have crushed his hopes, and made the joy consequent on that free forgiveness 
A byeword of his name! which our heavenly Master and Judge be- 
He gave me to perdition, he ‘slows upon us. 
First taught the damning art: And think of perfect peace in heaven! It 
And, with a woman’s deviltry, 


will be the complete exclusion from the soci- 
‘ety of that holy dwelling, of all the workings 
Se ee of proud, and unjust feeling ; the total sub- 
oe ‘siding of all the aflections into pure equani- 
Religious. mity ; so that our capacities shall he en 
, " ‘ly free, spontaneously alive to all that is 
HEAVENLY PEACE. friendly, Sietice and generous, and entire- 
How welcome to the tempest tossed mari-|ly and eternally precluded from the existence 
ner, isthe peaceful haven to which he is/of even a secret wish which might invade the 
bound, where the wild winds are hushed and|justice due to an individual, or in the shight- 
he roaring billows dash and foam no more.'est degree disturb the harmony of the whole. 
bn like manner, how welcome to the troubled/ Let other men, men of other religious pro- 
oal who has long been tossed on life’s stor-|fessions, love the bustle and collision which 
my billows, will be the heaven of eternal fest|arise out of the selfishness of the heart in its 
the peaceful shore of a blessed eternity.| fallen state; but let Christians learn to weep 
othe care-worn and distressed, who have,in godly sincerity over every remainder of 
lrank deep from the cup of sorrow and af-/such corrupt tendency that they detect within 
fiction, how grateful and lovely a thing is'them. Let them long ardently for that state 
peace to the soul ! of moral perfection, when “ Judah shall no 
| What a lovely thing is peace! Look at|more vex Ephraim, nor Ephraim Judah ;” 
fhe ocean after it has been lashed by angry|when the mind of every redeemed creature 
winds into a storm. Watch the gradual sub-|shall be in perfect and perpetual harmony 
siding of the agitated waters, the wind falls,| with the equitable, holy, and benevolent mind 
the blue sky appears again, and the mighty|of God. Let it be our privilege to breathe af- 
epths of ocean gradually calm their surface,|ter a promised world, where the spirit of 
and are still and smiling. This is peace in|Christ shall, in all its loveliness, be the spir- 
€ natural world—peace after elemental/jit of Christians; and where even the secret 
Stnfe; and grand as may be the features of|thought of the heart shall know no deviation 
‘ich contention, there is surely something’ from the law of love, 


Cve wrung—-lve wrung his heart!"’ 
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Thrilling Narrative. my wile to whip up her horse, we set of ,, 
full speed making the best way we cou}d ... 

| the fallen trees, and brush heaps, whic) | 
lay 


A FOREST ON FIRE. 
te , like so many articles placed on Purpose 
The following account of the burning of #! keep up the terrific fire that advanced yw; 







































forest was given to Audubon, the American | broad front upon us. 


ornithologist, by a hunter in the backwoods 


at whose cabin he passed the night : 


“Tt is a difficult thing, sir, to describe ; but | was passing over our heads, and the lary ,; 
I will do my best to make your time pass the atmosphere shone over the daylight, | 
We were sound asleep, 6ne|was sensible of a slight faintness, nad ae 


pleasantly. 
night, in a cabin, about 4 hundred miles from 


this, when, about two hours before day, the 


snorting of horses'and the looing of the cattle, | she turned towards either of us, our grivi 
which f had ranged in the woods, suddenly | and perplexity were oa 
I took my rifle and went to | miles, you know, are,soon gone over op 
swift horses ; but notwithstanding this, whey IE; 


awakened us. 
the door to see what beast had caused hubbub, 
when I was struck by the glare of light, re- 
flected on all the trees before me, as far as | 
could see through the woods. 
were leaping about, snorting loudly, and the 
cattle running among them, with their tails 
raised straight over their backs. On going 
to the back of the house, I plainly heard the 
crackling made by the burning brushwood, 
and saw the flames coming towards us in a 
far extended line. J ran to tlie house, told 
my wife to dress herself as quick as possi- 
ble, and take the little money we had, while 
I managed to catch and saddle the two best 
horses, All this was done ina very short 
time, for I guessed that every moment was 
precious to us. 

“We then mounted and made. off from 
the fire. My wife, who was an excellent ri- 
der stuck close to me, my daughter, who was 
then a small child, I ‘ok in one arm. When 


making off, as [ said, I looked back and saw | and the child, who now seemed to anderstané 


the frightful blaze was close behind us, and 
had already laid hold of the house. 
good luck there was a horn attached to my 
clothes, and I blew it to bring after us, if pos- 
sible the remainder of our live stock, as well 
as the dogs. The cattle followed for a while, 
but before an hour elapsed, they all ran as if 
mad through the woods—and that, sir, was 
the last of them. My dogs, too, though at 
all other times extremely tractable, ran after 
the deer that in bounds sprang up before’ us 


as if fully aware of the death that was sorap-| The stifling and sickening smoke rushe! 


idly approaching. 

“ We heard blasts from the horns of our 
neighbors as we proceeded, and knew that 
they were in the same predicament. Intent 
on striving to the utmost to save our lives, I 
thought of a lake, some miles off, which 
might possibly check the flames ; and urging 


My horses! 


By 


| 


| 


| 


_and we enjoyed the coolness. 





| 
| 








“ By this time we could feel the heat... 
we were afraid tnat our horses would Pw 
every instant. <A singular kind of brec», 


wife looked pale. The heaf had prodie: 
such a flush in the child’s face thar whe 


greatly increased. Toy 


we reached the borders of the lake, covero; 
with sweat and quite exhausted, our hearts 
failed us. The heat of the smoke was jp. 
sufferable, and sheets of fire flew over us 
a manner beyond belief. We reached the 
shores, however, coasted the lake for a while 
and got round on the lee side. There wo 
gave up our horses, which we never say 
again. Down among the rushes we plup. 
ged by the side of the water, and laid our. 
selves flat to wait the chance of escaping 
from being burned. The water refreshed us, 
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“On went the fire, rushing and crashing 
through the woods. Such a sight may we 
never again see! The heavens themselves 
I thought were frightened, for all above us 
was a red glare mixed with clouds of smoke 
rolling and sweeping away. Our bodies were 
cool enough but our heads were scorching, 







M 






the matter, cried so as nearly to break our 
hearts. 

«The day passed on, and we became hu 
gry. Many wild beasts came plunging int 
the water beside us, and others swam across 
to our side, and stood still. Although faint 
and weary, I managed fo shoot a porcupine, 
and we all tasted its flesh. The night pas 
sed, I cannot tell you how. Smouldering 
fires covered the ground, and the trees stood 
like pitlars of fire, or fell across each other. 

















over us, and burnt cinders and ashes fell thici 
around us. How we get through that nigh! 
I really cannot tell, for about some of it I 
member nothing. Towards morning, thovgi 
the heat did noi abate, the smoke became 
less, and blasts of fresh air sometimes matt 
their way to us. When morning came al 
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was calm, but a dismal smoke still filled the | 
»ir and the smell seemed worse than ever. | 
We were now cool enough, and shiivered as 
‘jy an ague fit; so we removed from the 
: MB ater, and went up to a burning log, where | 
we warmed ourselves. What was to become | 
|B of us, Paid not know. My wifé hugged | 
he child té her breast, and wept bitterly | 
c HE iat God had preserved us through the worst 
of ME of the danger, and the flames had gone past, | 
| ME co [ thought it would be both ungrateful to | 
y HB Him and unmanly to despair now. Hunger | 
d nce more pressed upon us, but this was easi- | 
mi remedied. Several deer were stil] stand- | 
ing in the water. up to their heads, and | 
»» He chot one of them... Some of the flesh was 
1. HB soon roasted, and-after eating it, we felt won- | 
on IB derfully strengthened. 
od « By this time the blaze of the fire was be- 
ts MMB yond sight, although the ground was still 
n- fe burning in many places, and it was danger- 
in ous to go among the burnt trees. After | 
he Me resting awhile, and trimming ourselves, we | 
le fe prepared to commence, Taking up 'the child, | 
ve | led the way over the hot ground and rocks; | 
ww fgg and after two weary days and nights, during 
nn Ma which we shifted ia the best manner we 
i fe could, we at last reached the ‘hard woods,’ 
nr Mae which had been free of fire. Soon after, we 
1, Mecame to a house, where we were kindly 
treated for a while. Since then, sir, I have 
ng Mae worked hard and constantly as a lumberer ; 
we (a out thanks be to.God, here we are safe and 
es (sound, and happy.” 


! 
| 
i 
| 
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Vermont. Compliments by a Nullifier.— 
17, Malt. Holmes, of South Carolina, in his speech 
nd {i the House.of Representatives on the Tex- 
‘ut as Resolutions, thus handsomely compli- 
ments our noble Sate : 


nto “ But we were threatened with disunion if 
we annexed Texas. Vermont threatened 
n case of annexation, to leave the Union.— 
hat gallant state was at perfect liberty, as 
It Holmes believed every sovereign state 
as, if she should believe the national com- 
pact to have been.violated by annexation, to 
ake her departure from among her sisters of 
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uncorrupted by the passions and the tumuit of 
the South, she shall receive still his heart- 
felt homage. He wenld still remember Ben- 
nington, and still claim kindred with her 
Stark. If she would go, he would bid her 
an affectionate farewell.” 





A late number of the Glasow Post, speaking of 
Mr. Polk, says that the new President of the United 
States is of Scotch lineage, and his curious looking 
name an abridgement of a good old Scotch one. Mr. 
Polk’s father or grandfather is said to be a@ Lanark- 
shire man of the nameof Pollock. In the somewhat 
peculiar dialect of the upper ward of this county, 
that name is pronounced Poke, and hence probably 
the orthography adopted by the transatlantic branch 
of the family. 





ee 


There have been published no less than 28,000 
copies of the trial of Bishop Onderdonk. The effect 
of the publication can be of but little benefit to any 
ore—and must prove a serious injury to the cause of 
public morals. Its obscenity is shocking to the feel- 
ings of all virtuous and chaste persons ; still it is 
read with avidity by the multitude. Oh lempores 
oh mores! 





What a glorious world this would be, if all its in- 
habitants could say, with Shakspeare’s Shepherd : 
‘Sir, Tam a true laborer; I earn that I get ; get 
that I wear ; owe no man hate ; envy no man’s hap- 
piness ; glad of other men’s good: content with my 


farm.”’ 





‘* YounG Irnevanp.’’An Irish woman near 
one of the railroads building in Pennsylvania, re- 
cently increased her husband’s family by giving 
birth to three hearty boys. The fortunate couple 
have now seventeen children in all, and the eldest is 
scarcely sixteen years of age. 





Why are some of the measures of the present Con- 
gress like a bone stuck fast in a man’s throat ? Ans. 
Because it is exceedingly difficult to make them go 
down. 





_ When we are alone we have our thonghts to 
watch ; in our families our temper, and in society 
our tongues. 





‘*Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures, 





he confederacy ; departure io be. regretted. 
et, never would Mr Holmes forget or cease 
°teflect. with admiration upon her green 
uulls and her beautiful vales ; and if, isolated 
ts she was, Vermont chose to form in the 
orth another republic, a San -Mareno— 
loft-from other states—high. on. her ‘rocky 









That life is long which answers life’s great end.’’ 


In the French translation of Milton’s Par- 
adise Lost, the passage “ Hail, hotrors, hail!” 
is rendered thus ,— “Comment vous, portez 


vous, les horreurs,” which, iw plain English, 











tone, unswayed by surrounding nations, 
3—S 






is “ How are you, Horrors ?” 
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Elye ‘Muse. 


TO TIME. 


Touch us gently, Time! 

Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream. 

Humble voyagers are we, 

Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost—an angel, fled 

‘To the azure over head !) 


Touch us gently, Time ! 

We have not proud nor soaring wings : 
Our ambition, our conduct, 

Lies in simple things. 

Humble voyagers are we, 

O’er Life’s dim, unbounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm climeé : 
Touch us gently, gentle Time ! 





THE DYING WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


The chilly winds are mourning sadly round, 
The clouds are gathering darkly m the sky, 

And in their hollow voices comes a sound, 
‘That tells me I must die ! 


I feel the hend of death upon my heart, 
The strings of life are severed all but one, 

And soon that one itself will rudely part, 
And life with me be done. 


But ere I go, my parting message take, 
For Fate will stay awhile its stern decree; 
The lingering chord that binds me cannot break, 
Until my heart is free! 


Before the altar when I stood with thee, 
And vowed in love to be thy faithful bride, 


My heart from every care of life was free, 


ulting in its pride. 
Thine eye was beaming brightly on me then, 
My cheek was glowing with the joy of youth, 
And in my heart of hearts, my cherished friend, 
I vowed eternal truth, 


I fondly thought that grief would ne’er invade, 
To check the current of our social joy, 

That on my brow would never come a shade, 
Thy pleasure to destroy. 


But now a change has o’er our spirits pass’d, 
A gloomy cloud has gathered in our sky, 
The seeds of Death have been untimely cast, 

And I, alas! must die. 


Oh! press me closer, husband, to thy side, 
And let me give my parting gift to thee,— 
The hand of Death has stole thy spirit’s bride, 

And thou again art free. 


Bat tears are falling fast u thy cheek, 
Thy palses rash with wld oat fearful flow, 
mine, alas! have all forgot to beat, 

this excess of woe. 


Farewell, then, tender husband of my life, 
Thy love has blest me with u care, 





And now in Nature’s last tumultuous strife, 
My pain dost freely share. 


These pledges of our love I bid thee take, 

A mother’s wing no more shall o’er them be, 
Oh! guard them safely from so sad a fate 

As now is blighting me. 


Farewell ! Farewell! *tis all my heart can give 


E’en now my worn-out spirit seeks release, 
And sure that in its memory I shall live, 
1 die in joyful peace. 


Dartmouth College, Feb. 13th, 1845. 


M. D. 





TO H. P. 


The joy and consolation, 
Brought by the information 
That I’d won thy approbation, 
Was a source of joy to me. 


Your patience now I’Jl task, 

A favor now I’ll ask ; 

Just throw aside your mask, 
‘And plainly deal with me. 


Your name has ne’er been told, 
And if I may be so bold, 

I’d give your weight in gold, 
Your name and place to know. 


And now I would propose 
That you, your name expose, 
We'll finish then in prose, 
And private, if you please, 


Middlebury, 1845. 








floral Tales. 
THE BANK NOTE. 


BY FANNY FORESTER. 

“A pink barége with tacks—or a flounc: 
—no! I like tucks better—let me think—hov 
many ? Half a dozen little ones look fixed 
up—one deep one, doubling the whole skirt 
is very suitable for mamma, but it would le 
rather too heavy, too dignified for me—the? 
two moderate size—O they are so common 
Never mind! Madam Dufraneau shall decid? 
that matter. But 1 will have the dress, at any 
rate, and it shall be pink—just the pale 
and most delicate in the world—but pink ! 
shall be, because of my dark eyes and ha! 
and fair complexion.” 

So soliloquised pretty Rosa Warner, § 
good natured, thoughtless miss of some thir 
teen summers, whose only troublous reflecti 
was occasioned by the distance of bright »* 
teen, when her mother had promised 
should be allowed to abolish short dress 
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and gather up her jetty curls into a comb. 
And this would indeed be quite an era in the 
life of the little lady, for she had no small 
pretensions to beauty ; and was, moreover, 
the only child of a wealthy father and a very 


“fashionable mother. Oh! what visions she 


had of belle-dom to come! 

« Yes, I will have the pink barége,” repea- 
ted Miss Rosa; and taking another peep at 
the mirror, to see that her dress would fully 
bear the scrutiny of her mother's critical eye, 
she tripped gaily down stairs, reached the 
landing with a light bound, and then smooth- 
ing her features and hair at the same time, 

laced her hand very demurely on the knob 
of the breakfast-room door. Her mother was 


® ihere before her, and Rosa heard her say, as 


she entered—“I have no occasion for em- 
ploying a stranger.” 

These words were addressed to a pale, 
thin girl, who stood just inside the door, with 
her head bent down, and the fingers of her 
ungloved hand trembling on the back of a 
chair before her. 

“ Perhaps,” returned the girl, half hesita- 
tatingly, “perhaps those you employ need 
work less than I.” 

“T doubt it,” returned Mrs. Warner; “a 
semstress always needs work; and those 
whom I have tried, and know to be deserv- 
ing, l esteem it duty give to the preference. 
There is sewing enough to be done, and no 
one whocan use the needle skillfully need 
long go begging for work.” 

A sensation as of choking seemed strug- 
gling in the throat of the girl, and her fingers 
not clutched convulsively at the chair. 

“T hope you may succeed in obtaining em- 
ployment,” observed Mrs. Warner, consoling- 
ly; * but really—” 

“If you would but try me, lady!” sobbed 
the girl. We are very poor—God knows 
we shall starve!” she murmured, “ and my 
poor, poor mother! ” 

Mrs. Warner did not hear the last words, 
for Rosa, notwithstanding her habitual fear 
ofher mother, had glided up to her, and 
whispered that Mary Jones could not come 
fora week at least, and Alice Weaver was 
really to be married in a fortnight.” This 
information induced Mrs. Warner to look 
mn at the girl who stood trembling before 
er. 

“Your name I think you gave as Ellen 
Vaughn 2” 

“Yes, ma’m.” 

“And you live on S 

“We live there now.” 





street?” 





“Can you make dresses ? ” 

“ Not well—I should not like to try.” 

“ What can you do?” 

“ Almost every kind of needle-work—fan- 
ey and plain.” 

“ Embroidery?” asked Mrs. Warner, 
with an incredulous smile. 

“ Yes, ma’m.” 

“ And can you do nothing with dresses ?” 

Not nice ones.” 

* Could you put together a morning-gown 
after it was fitted! ” 

“ Oh yes!” 

* ae make school-dresses for my daugh- 
ter?” 

“ T have done it for others.” 

“ For whom have you worked ?” 

“For no one in the city, lady. We 
left a country village a few weeks ago, think- 
ing we should do better here ; but it was all 
a mistake. There is a great deal of work in 
the city, I dare say, but there are so many 
hands to do it. Oh! I am very sorry we 
came!” sighed Ellen Vaughn, shaking her 
head slowly. 

“It's a common mistake,” observed Mre. 
Warner—*“ people seldom let well alone.” 

The girl opened her lips as if to reply, but 
was checked by a “second thought.” Mrs. 
Warner seemed considering the subject a 
moment, and finally she decided. “JI will 
employ you to-day, at least. Rosa, shaw 
Miss Vaughn to the back sitting-room, and 
give her the skirt of your muslin dress—I 
will see her before that is done.” 

Rosa obeyed ; and the girl, turning back 
and hesitating for a moment, as though there 
had been something more she would have 
asked if she dared, slowly followed. 

Mrs. Warner, as we have before said, was 
a very fashionable lady, yet she possessed 
more real feeling, more heart and soul, if one 
could only find the way to it, than would 
serve a witale clique of the ordinary stamp of 
fashionables. But there was one marked 
peculiarity about Mrs. Warner’s feeling—it 
was not only capricious, but it would not be 
led. She was quick and ardent if left to her 
own impulses, but where others felt the most 
deeply, she manifested a strange obtuseness ; 
and when she had reason to believe that 
people thought she ought to be affected, she 
was cold and calm as a winter moonlight. 
Yet but few persons could have had the har- 
dihood to say that Mrs. Warner was whimsi- 
cal. She was so evidently governed even in 
her eccentricities by high moral principle ; 
there was so much that was noble and gener 
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‘be a good many days before I need the dress.” 
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was so imposing, that, between her pride and 


proper subject for the dissecting knife of gos- 
sips. Mrs. Warner owed her entire amount 
of peculiarities to a strong will that had nev- 


iy modified by conventionalism, and rendered 
fitful by oceasional visitations of worldly wis- 
dom. <A more impulsive creature than she 
was in childhood never existed; but on min- 
gling with the world, it had beeen her misfor- 
tune to meet with imposition oftener than 
gratitude. It was thus that she had learned 
a kind of suspicion, which frequently made 
ker unjust; and it was not unusual for her 
to say and do things worthy of the most iron- 
hearted. In her family she was kind, but 
authoritative ; and neither Rosa, nor the two 
cousins dwelling under the roof with her, 
thought it by any means a mioor matter to 
encounter her frown. And, if truth must be 
told, it was no pleasant thought to Mr. War- 
ner that he had incurred his Jady’s displeas- 
ure. To be sure she was no virago—she 
never raised her voice high nor did she ever 
murmur or chide him. These are the resorts 
of weakness. But there was something in 
the fiery flash of that big black eye—in the 
curl of the short apper lip—in the deliberate 
straightening up of the fine Grecian figure— 
and the biting sarcasm of the single sentence, 
(she never deigned to utter more,) dropping 
with such bitterness from lips that could smile 
most sweetly, which any man would gladly 
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ous in her nature; and her personal presence she went, “she must be very unhappy. He 

cried a week 
her finer qualities, she was generally too I never could bear tears—they make a jp. 
much feared and loved to‘ be considered a pleton of me. Dear! dear! how I shoy): 
-hate.to be a sewing girl—particularly {, 
-mamma—her eyes would scare me into dp. 


eyes look as though she ha 


“ 


‘ing everything wrong. . What fine eve 
er been checked, and a full consciousness of | mamma. has, thaugh! I hope mine wil|'}, 


her own power both natural and social, slicht- | like them—they are almost as dark now, },. 
they cannot flash so. I think mamma wo, 


‘make a better queen than Victoria. Coys) 


Will called her a complete Zenobia. Tha, | 


should let Will know what a fool I am! | 
declare, there is no use at all in studyine 
history at school—one never knows ay 
thing about it.” 

Rosa had proceeded so’far in her soliloquy; 
whea the thought of the pink barége ente;< 
her giddy little head, and immediately ever, 
other thought left:it. She even forgot toss 
good morning to her father and cousins 
neglect of proper etiquette for whiclr she wa 
duly reproved. 

Mrs. Warner was not in a very good hv. 
mor this morning ; a state of feeling to whic) 
the information that had induced her to ev. 
gage the seamstress contributed not a litle; 
for it annoyed her exceedingly to find th 
Mary Jones and Alice Weaver had presume: 
to exhibit so much independence. Why: 
right had {Mary Jones to engage work @ 
other people until quite sure that Mrs War. 
ner did not want her, when she owed th 
ability to obtain employment at all to the k- 
dy’s influence? And what right had Abe: 
Weaver to be married just as she had !earnel 
to support herself handsomely ? She woul 
without doubt, tie herself to some misera)? 





avoid. 
Rosa Warner accompanied the seamstress 
to the room designated, without: speaking a 
word ; for her gaiety felt itself rebuked in the 
tesence of sorrow, and the easy, merry- 
earted child grew timid and thoughtful. 
She took with a very gentle hefd the girl’s 
bonnet, and selected the easiest chair, and 
brought an ottoman for her feet; and then} 
she adjusted the shutters with unusual care, 
and looked about to see that the room was 
pleasan: as well as comfortable, before she 
brought the work as directed by her mother. 
“You will find the sewing very light, 
Miss Vaughn,” she said, kindly, on present- 
ing it, “and you need make no haste ; it will 





And, without waiting a reply, she slipped out 
of the room, and made her way down to the 
breakfast table. 


'fellow who could not take care of hims. 


and then would come the old:story of 2 ss 
fering family. . It was. vexatious that peop 
whom Mrs. Warner had obliged would mf 
submit themselves entirely to her guidance-f 
consent to become automata in her hands, a 
find.their happioess, in. the pursuits whi! 
she ‘decided ought to make them happy. 
was this perverseness, which would now s 
then exhibit itself in spite of the generaler 
pire enjoyed. bysMrs. Warner, that had 
morning vexed and annoyed her; anda 2" 
share of this vexation was likely to {a 
the head of the new seamstress, for the '® 
son that the old ones had, in the lady's " 
of ‘the subject, exhibited a. strange lack 
gratitude. In short, Mrs. Warner had é 
ned a fit of worldly wisdom, and poor Elie 
Vaughn would in all probability suffer from’ 





* Poor girl!” thought Rosa’ Warner, as 





Full of the pink barége, as soon as br? 
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st was oyer Rosa had a long and _confiden- 
ial communication with her father. He was 
vas not difficult of ‘persuasion; and, though 
rallied her a little on her extravagance, 
ad played off for the sake of listening to her 
»retty arguments, he at last put the money. 
nt er hand and referred her to her mother. 
This was the most delicate part of the nego- 
-iation ; for though Rosa was seldom denied a, 


cratification of this character, and felt now! know—— 


pretty confident as to the result, yet she stood, 
“90 much in awe of her mother to feel much’ 
pleasure In asking a favor. Notwithstand- 
ing, when the favor was granted, she always 
wondered that she ever couid have hesitated. 
Now, however, she was as much astonished! 
by a prompt negative, as her lady mother! 
was at her vanity and presumption; and she 
put the money back into her father’s hand 
with a sigh which went to the good man’s 
heart. . Rosa did not pay much attention to. 
Ellen Vaughn that day, for she was sure that! 
no trials could equal her own; and she was 
quite disgusted that any one who had not 
missed the chance of having a pink barége 
frock should presume to be miserable. As, 
evening drew near, however, a morning twi-) 
light began to soften down the shadows on 


the face of Miss Rosa; and she did at Jast 
emerge from the clouds. sufficiently to 
bestow one thought on. poor Ellen Vaughn. 
It was as she stood at the door, bon- 
net in hand, fingers fidgeting with the, 
latch, and the toe of her well-worn shoe dig-. 
ging into the carpet. 

“ You may come again in the morning, if 
you wish,” said Mrs. Warner,, “as early 
as eight, recollect—and if you do as well 
as you have to-day . | 

The lady checked herself before the prom-. 
ise of patronage was made; for visions of 
the ungrateful Mary Jones and Alice Weav- 
er passed before her mind’s eye, and recalled, 
ina trice, all her worldly wisdom. | 

“Please, madam,’ stammered _ Ellen 
Vaughn, after waiting a little for the conclu- 
sion of the sentence; and then she rattled 
the door-latch, and dug her toe into the car- 
pet more industriously than ever. | 

At.another time Mrs..Warner would have, 
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sing from timidity or trouble, for the evi- 
dence of conscious gultiness. The poor girl 


seemed ready to sink to the floor from excess 


of agitation; but at last, making a desperate 
effort, she faltered ont, “Jf you would only 
let me take the work home, lady hey , 

“Take it home!” 

“ Very sick?” 

“ T hope not dangerously—indeed I do not 
” 

“ You have had no physician, then 2.” 

“No, lady, the poor cannot always “ 

“The poor will receive the kindness they 
merit; this is not a city where the poor wil! 
be allowed to suffer, unless they bring suffer- 
ing on themselves.” 

“Ah! lady”—began Ellen Vaughn, but 
Mrs. Warner’s eye rested on her with such 
a look of cool inquiry, that she could not fin- 
ish. 

“ Have you sisters, Miss Vaughn ?” 

“ Two little girls—the eldest only seven.” 

“ Are you afraid to leave your mother with 
them ?” 

« N—n—o! it isnotso pleasant for her—” 

“ But it is detfer for her and for you too. 
Here you havea pleasant room, and nothing 
to disturb you ; but if you were there, you 
would have your attention constantly distrac- 
ted.” 

“Oh! I would do as much! I am sure | 
could have—” 

“ Nobody can do two things at a time, and 
do them both well; and I[ should not dare 
trust my work with you under such circum- 
stances,” and Mrs. Warner turned away, as 
though she considered the matter decided. 
Ellen Vaughn waited for a moment, as if un- 
willing to let the subject drop, and Rosa 
longed to interfere in her favor; but neither 
had the courage to speak, and so the girl 
turned lingeringly from the door, 

“T do not like that girl's face,” observed 
Mrs. Warner; “she has a downcast look, 
and a sly hesitating manner, that shows she 
has something to conceal. Give me a frank, 
open countenance—there is always hope of 
such people.” 

Rosa wanted to say that a downcast heart 
might be the oceasion of a downcast look ; 














encouraged the poor girl to speak on, but but she knew that her mother considered her 
now she was in one of her unreasonably se-| physiognomical observations (as indeed who 
vere moods; so she only fixed her black eye|does not?) infallible; and she obeyed the 
(intensely and burningly black. it was) on her|dictates of prudence. 

in silence. Ellen quailed under it; and, as| In the morning Ellen Vaughn again made 
she did so the short under lip began to curl ;;her appearance, but paler and sadder even 
for Mrs. Warner is not the first individual than on the day previous, and _ this day Rosa 
who has mistaken confusion of manner, ari-\lingered pityingly around her, longing to ask 
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the cause of her sadness, but restrained, in 
part by timidity, jm part by delicacy. 

“If she would only tell perhaps J could do 
something for her,” thought the sympathising 
child, but to ask her to tell required more 
courage than good-natured little Rosa War- 
ner could muster. 

“ That gil will worry my life away!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Warner, in positive ill humor, 
after Ellen Vaughn had completed her sec- 
ond day. “Her whining and teazing are 
too much to bear!” 

Rosa and her two cousins dropped book 
and pencil and looked up isauirinaty, 

“She insists upon having her pay every 
a and her stammering and whining 
are really provoking.” 

a Would it be inconvenient to pay her ev- 
ery evening, mamma?” Rosa ventured to 
inquire. 

“ Inconvenient ! why it would be a posjtive 
injury to her. She would spend the money, 
as such people always do, as fast as she got 
it.” 

The heart, with the fresh pure dew of its 
morning upon it,is much wiser than any 
head; and simple, artless Rosa Warner, in 
the sight of angels, was this evening far 
nearer the “hid treasure” than was her 
shrewd, honored lady-mother. But Rosa 
could not gather courage to say to her moth- 
er that Ellen Vaughn might need the money 
as fast as she earned it, or faster; that her 
stammering was occasioned by timidity. 
which none better than Mrs. Warner could 
inspire ; and that in reality she had a right 
to command her honest wages when she 
chose. No! no! Rosa would sooner have 
encountered a fiery dragon than the glance 
of those black.eyes, after she had presumed 
to intimate that there was a bare possibility 
of her mother’s having come to a hasty con- 
clusion. So Rosa was silent, but she resolv- 
ed in secret to win the confidence of the poor 
seamstress the next day. 

There was a haggard look and a harras- 
sed, almost wild, expression on the counte-'| 
nance of Ellen Vaughn, when she took her 
seat in the little sittng room in the morning, 





which Mrs. Warner herslf observed. The 
lady even condescended, notwithstanding her 
firmly fixed opinion of the young girl’s un- 
worthyness, to make some kind inquiries ; 
but there is a spirit even in the gentlest na- 
tures, which will not be pressed too far, and 
the feelings of resentment swelling in the 
bosom of poor Ellen Vaughn were more in 
accordance with her partial views of Mrs, 





and observed her turn away her head after ® 



















Warner’s injustice than with her meek, ;, 
bearing, uncomplaining disposition. , 
answered her questions in cold monosy\, 
bles, and, raising her work that her empl, 
er might not note the misery that would m;i, 
itself visible in her face, she plied her nega, 
with nervous earnestness. As for Rosa, x, 
stood aghast at sucha display of ill-nat, 
in one who had so warmly enlisted her syp, 
pathies ; and she revelved the subject in he 
mind all day, coming to a conclusion at pip 
which she had seldom doubted—that her 
mother was always right. But, notwithstapg, 
ing all this, her heart pleaded strongly in 4 
vor of poor Ellen Vaughn. 

Thus passed another day, and Rosa hy; 
as yet made no advances towards gaining 
the confidence of the poor seamstress. Aboy: 
the hour, however, when the latter usually 
took her leave, a bright thought somehoy 
found its way to the usually unthinking heal 
of the little lady. Shesuddenly remember 
that it was the most common thing in th 
world to inquire for the sick, and this migh; 
lead to a full revelation of all she wished 1 
know ; and moreover, it occurred to her the! 
if Miss Vaughn should acknowledge _herse/ 
to be really in want, it would require but on fii" 
of her own irresistible smiles to induce. th iy 
cook to supply her with a basket of gool f° 
things every evening, Full of these thoughts, fim ! 
so rational as scarcely to feel at home in thi ie! 
careless little head, Miss Rosa cast aside the 
worsteds that she had been assorting, oni 
tripped away to the back sitting-room. He i 
step was as light as a fairy’s; and thougi 
she had hummed the fragment of a tune a 
first starting, it ceased as soon as she left the 
parlor, and she reached the back sjtting-room 
without having attracted the attention of it 
occupant, The door was ajar, and Rox 
paused, like the unpracticed little girl tha 
she was, to consider what she should say. 
She did not intend to be a spy upon the seat 
stress, but it was perfectly natural that she 
should turn her eyes toward the crevice i0 
the door; and as she did so, they fei! upo 
the shadow of a person who seemed to le 
standing by her mother’s escritoir. The i 
dividual herself (for it was the shadow of 3 
woman) was invisible ; but Rosa thought « 
once of the seamstress, and at the same time 
she recollected seeing her mother with * 
bank-note between her fingers while writing 
a letter,an hour previous. She had noted, 
too, even then, a strange look in the face o 
Ellen Vaughn, that shéwed she also saw! 
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ingle glance and press her palms heavily | mother’s escritoir. The half-written letter 
n her eye-lids, with an exhibition of feel-| was there, and the pen with the ink scarcely 
g which she could in no wise interpret./dried upon it, but the bank note had disap- 
hen Mrs. Warner was called suddenly peared. What a faint, horrible feeling crept 
way; and Ellen Vaughn turned her back/|over the heart of Rosa Warner! Not that 
n the escritoir, and applied herself to her|she never heard of a theft before, but she had 
edie as if she had no thought disconnect-|never been in the immediate vicinity of one, 
from the unfinished garment in her hand.|never seen it committed. Should she go to 
| these recollections came crowding upon|to her mother now, and have the girl arrest- 
he mind of the little girl with a bewildering/ed in the public street, with that pale face 
ower. She attempted to move, but her feet/and shaking hand to evidence against her ? 
veined fastened to the floor; to turn her [mmediately arose before her the agonized 
yead, but her eyes would fix themselves on/|look of poor Ellen Vaughn; and then she 
hat shadow. osa would not have believed,'thought of her, dragged away to prison, 
in hour before, that any thing short of immi-, while perhaps the sick mother and the two 
ent danger to herself could frighten her so.|little sisters of whom she had spoken were 
But now the moving of the shadow set her/ starving. True, it was right that the crime 
Bheart fluttering into her throat, and when should be exposed, but ske could not do it. 
Ellen Vaughn immediately stepped across| She should never sleep again, if she allow- 


Ually | 
choyfmmmher line of vision, and disappeared on the ed her hand to unseal the vial so full of mise- 
heajfmmmother side, she could scarcely suppress airy. An older one than herself must hold 


scream. Should she tell her mother? But the balance that was to mete out justice; the 
what had she to tell? She had only seen a|tear-gem of mercy was a fitter ornament for 
shadow, and if it was Ellen Vaughn’s shejone so young to wear. Kosa did not think 
might have been looking at a book or adjust: |these thoughts in these words, but the result 
ing her hair at the mirror. There were oth-| was strikingly like; and yet, though she fully 
rseli fame er things in that part of the room besides her| persuaded herself that no one need know 
mother’s escritoir. So reasoned Rosa, mean-|what she had seen, her heart was heavy 
the fame while drawing back into the shadow of an/with its secret. These considerations had 
opened door beyond, though her trembling occupied scarce a moment, and now another 
hts fame limbs could scarce support her weight, and|project entered her head. She would know 
ha fe the beatings of her heart sounded to her|what Ellen Vaughn did with that money, 
the fame frightened ear like the heavy strokes of a\and be governed in her conduct toward her 
nd fe muffied bell. She had scarce gained thisjentirely by that. Tying on a little straw 














whole frame. She trembled and reeled from 


‘and was heaping up the infamy within, 


fer fe concealment when the sitting-room door was bonnet, enveloping her figure in a sombre 
ch fe pushed open cautiously; the ashen face of|shawl, and drawing a green veil over her 
a Me the seamstress peered forth, and her disturbed|face, she passed hurriedly through the hall 
he fe eye wandered wp and down the hall with ajand following the seamstress over the pave- 
mfme quick startled glance,as though she was|ment. Ellen had disappeared, but Rosa 
ts afraid that the chairs and tables would find|knew the first corner, and she almost ran un- 
. mouths to witness against her. One white,|til she obtained a glimpse of the est black 
u shaking hand clutched the bosom of her|bonnet and faded dress. Ellen Vaughn had 
dress, as though determined to defend herjentirely Jost her usual free step and air; 
, terrible secret, and the other was pressed|there was a stoop in her figure; a crouching, 
7 against her haggard forehead, while two or hesitating manner of moving, which showed 
three successive _ shivers passed over her|the crime had written it on her conscience, 
} 


side to side as she passed along the hall, 
starting at every sound, and turning with a| 
scared iook to gaze at each shadow that lay, 
across her way, until she reached the door. 
Then casting one hasty glance around her, 
slipped through the opening, and closed it 
with nervous quickness. Rosa noted all 
this; and, if she had been the guilty one, 
she could not have trembled more, or turned 
paler. Lightly she glided forth from her 





Place of concealment, and hurried to her 


which men might soon pour upon her head. 
She crept along stealthily close by the rail- 
ing, and Rosa could see, from the little dis- 
tance she kept, the hand clutching the dress 
as it had done at first; and she could see, 
too, that it trembled but little less than it had 
done in the house. At another time Rosa 
Warner would not have ventured on those 
dark filthy back streets alone, but now she 
did not once think of the strangeness of her 
situation, or the danger of being unable to 
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find her way back again. ‘The twilight was |—not one will stir from his door to save our 
deepening, bat she kept her eye on the mo-| mother’s life.” 

ving figure before her, and her thoughts} “ They must, for—for—I—have—go:— 
could not be on herself. At length the seam-| Ellen gapsed for breath, and again stoppe,. 
stress reached a large old wooden building| while the brother, too much engaged wii) |); 
in a ruinous condition, the crazy shut-| own tale to heed her broken words, procec4. 
turs mostly hanging by one hinge, the|ed—* After that ] went into a store—the, 
windows stuffed with mouldy clothes, the| was a dollar—a large silver dollar lying wp. 
clapboatds loose upon the wall, and the| onthe counter right in my way, and no op 
whole structure settling to one side and|saw me—” 





seeming as though a puff of wind might lev-| + John!” shrieked the poor girl, stagger. | 


el it. As the girl set her foot upon the bro-| ing heavily against the wall. 
ken stairs, a boy, some dozen years of age,! “No! no! Nelly—I didn’ttake it! They 
glided from beneath them, and laid his hand, were bad thoughts came into my mind, bu: | 
upor her atm, whispering, “ Wait a minute,! remembered you and mother—I knew tha 
Nelly !—Hush! don’t speak loud—they will | mother would rather die than be saved so ; ay, 
hear us.” iL knew that. you; Nelly, would never is 
“Who?” inquired the girl, casting a) such money—and J could not tell you a lip, 
glance of horror ever her shoulder, as though | No! no! 1 didn’t take the money; but I doy’ 
capable of but a single thought. | think any better thought than that kept ime 
“ Mother and the children. Come this| from it. Lam sure I should have done it, on. 
way, Nelly ; 1 must tell you. I havn't earn-| ly I knew in would break your heart.” 
ed a penny to-day—not a single one. No-| A loud convulsive sob burst from the bo. 
body woald trust a bundie with such a look-| som of the poor girl, and her frame shook 
ing boy as I; and nobody had a valise te) violently. 
carry or a horse to hold—nobody, because we} “ Don’t mind it now, Nelly, Don't! The 
were starving, Nelly.” doctors made me.mad or I should never have 
“John!” ‘feltso. But you needn't be afraid I shal! be 
“It may be that this is murmuring—sinful | tempted again—oh no! not even for the sal 
murmuring, as mother would say, but I can-| of mother and the little girls.” 
not help it. The little girls have been cry-| Oh! how willingly would Ellen Vaughn 
ing with hunger for the last hour, and moth-| have made her mother’s shroud with her 
er is worse, ten times worse—she will die,| own hands and lain down to die with those 
Nelly, all for the want of a little money to! she loved, so that it could have been done in 
pay a doctor, Oh! what will become of| honor and innocence. There is no misery 
ns?” like that which eats: into the still lingering 
“« |—I—have got-——” Ellen Vaughn be-/ traces of God’s image and degrades us be (ore 
gan, but the words seemed to choke her and | ourselves. 
she remained silent. “ Don’t-cry, Nelly! don’t!” exclaimed the 
“ Bat [ havn't told you all, Nelly ; mother | boy, putting his arms about her neck, sooth 
has said strange things to-day; she has not | ingly—“ I shall have better luck to-morrow, 
been in her right mind; and when 1 was|I dare say ; andall will come out right in 
gone, she frightened the little girls so that|the end. Mother said Jast night that it is 
they left her alone.” all for our good-—-God is trying to make us 
Poor Ellen clasped her hands and looked | better; and) though I don’t think so mach 
upward ; but immediately, an expression of| about such things as 1 ought, I always feel 
fear and shame passed over her counte-|as though nothing very bad could happen to 
nance, and she covered her face with her}us when she lays her hand on my head— 
spread palms, saying, in a low, hoarse whis- | just as she used to on the ocean, Nelly—and 
per, “ We must do something for her, John.” | talks of our Heavenly Father’s knowing al! 
“We can’t—we cannot! Qh, Nelly!|about us, and taking care of us. Don’t cry. 
that money should buy health, and life. How | Nelly ; I shall bea man in a few years, aid 
can it be right?” | then I can support us all... You. shall net 
* We will havea doctor for mother.” live in a gartet then, Nelly.” And the boy, 
“ No! we can’t—that is what I wanted to|as he spoke, straightened his arm, and set 
tell you. Ihave been everywhere—every-|down his foot firmly, as though he longed 
where that I could find a “ Dr.” on the sign-| for the strong frame that might. wrestle with 
plate, and Nelly, not one of them will come |his wayward destiny. 
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One shiver passed over the sister and/scure turns and windings, and was soon cone 
made ber teeth chatter momentarily, and | vinced of the wisdom of her plan by finding 
thea she dropped her hands from her | herself on well known ground. As soon as 
face, and turning away her head, she drew | Rosa Warner reached home she proceeded to 


the note from her bosom, and pushed it into 
the boy’s hand. “J ought not to cry, John, 
for | have that which we most need. No 
doctor will refuse you now—and you can get 
bread for the children too.” 

« Five dollars, Nelly!” and the bey’s face 


the parlor and was delighted to find her fa- 
ther alone. 
“ You recollect that pink barége, papa?” 
she said, crossing her hands on his shoulder. 
“Yes, I have cause; it spoiled my daugh- 
ter’s face for a whole day.” 





brightened up with joy. “ Because I had set my heart on it, and 
“Go as soon as you can, John !—the chil-| was so disappointed. But no matter about 
dren crying with hunger, and mother Worse, it, now—I want to ask yow something else, 
worse! God will forgive me,” she murmur-; papa. Would you give me the money that 
ed. it would cost—would you give me five dol- 
«But, Nelly, Mrs. Warner has not given | lars, if you knew that I would put it to a 
you all this for three days work, has she ? ” | good use ?” 
_ “No matter, now—no matter—don’task| “I could not know, my daughter, that you 
me anything about it—I might tella lie!” | would put it to a good use, without being 
“No, no! but you don’t want to tell the told what you propose doing with it. Misses 
truth. Lsee how it is—Mrs. Warner has| with short frocks,” he added, tapping herchin 
given you this for being good and faithful,’ playfully, “ are no good judges in these mat- 
and you don’t love to boast of your own good-| ters.” ‘Tears came into the little girl’s eyes, 
ness—just like you, Nelly.” and they were not unobserved by the re 
“Go! go!” gasped the poor girl; and as; He put his arm about her and drew her to 
the brother sprang from her side and bound-! his knee. 
ed joyfully along the pavement, she turned | “How now, Rosa? have you such a very 
her face to the wall and wept, and wrung her | hard father that you cannot tell him your lit- 
hands in utter abandonment. Rosa Warner tlesecrets? Now I haveso much confidence 
longed to step forward and comfort her, but| in your discretion that I promise you the 
this was neither the time nor place; and she | money before-hand, and you must have 
stood back, awe-stricken, until the girl, brush- | enough confidence in my desire to gratify 
ing away her tears, and trying to call up a/ you to tell me all about your little project— 











look of cheerfulness, began to mount the 
stairs. Then the child, for the first time re- 
minded of her own situation, drew her veil 
more closely about her face, and without giv- 
ing one look to the gloomy piles around her, 
or the star-lighted sky above, turned back 
and fled like a frightened fawn homeward. 
Rosa was by no means sure of her way, 
forshe had noted nothing when she came 
but Ellen Vaughn. We never know our 
own resources till necessity moulds them in- 
toa spade, and puts it into our hands, bid- 
ding us work. Rosa Warner, the timid, 
delicate, thoughtless child that had scarce 
ever been allowed to use her own judgment 


even an the selection of a riband for her hair, | 


lost in the dark of evening, in a spot given 
up to wretchedness, if not to vice! But Rosa 
Was searce alarmed—her mind was preoc- 
cupied. 
net wy embarrassment; then she would re- 
new her speed, and press onward, taking 
care to observe a course which she knew led 
intoa more familiar part of the city. By this 
means she avoided losing herself among ob- 
3—Y 





Now and then she paused ata cor- |, 


M is anice one, [ dare say.” 
“It may not be, papa—perhaps it is wrong, 


but—” 


“ Then tell me and I will help you judge.” 

Rosa hesitated. She had full confidence 
in her father’s generosity and goodness of 
heart: but then she knew that he was strict 
in the administration of justice, and there 
was a crime in the way which she could not 
but look ‘upon with abhorrence. How much 
more severely then might her father, not see- 
ing the palliating circumstances as she could 
see them, judge of the matter, 

“ Indeed, papa, there is something that I 
do not feel at liberty to tell, even you; if it 
concerned myself I would—you ay I al- 
ways have done so; but this—” 

“Jam sorry people should burden my lit- 
tle girl with their secrets.” 

“Nobody has. All I know is partly by 
accident, partly my own—fault. ut papa, 
allow me to tell you a little and do not ask 
me to speak plainer. Five dollars,” and Ro- 
sa spoke quick and fervidly, while her eye 
avoided her father’s, her check flushed, and. 
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her lip quivered—* Five dollars will save a 
~ sick family from misery, from disgrace. 

ethaps they are not worthy—I do not know 
—but they need it—they are suffering—will 
you give it to me, papa ?” 

Closely closed the arms about the excited 
daughter, and the father’s voice was not 
quite clear as he inquired, “ Why not go to 
your mother, Rosa ?” 

“IT cannot—there are good reasons why I 
carnot. May I have the money, papa ?” 

“ These secrets are bad things, my dear, 
but—I will trust you.” 

“ No! do not trust me!” exclaimed she, 
vehemently. 
am afraid it is. Do not trust me—think 
nothing about it either way—forget, dear pa- 
pa, that you have given me this money.” 

The father shook his head doataingly, but 
nt the same time he drew forth the note and 
put it into her hand. 

“One more favor, papa; may this bea 
secret between us two ?” 

“ Rosa, [ do not approve of these secrets— 


honest people never have them. Your mys- | 


teries do not please me at all; and I cannot 
encourage or tolerate them—they begin with 
this, and with this they must end.” 

“They shall, papa; but, if you knew all 
you winle not blame me, at least ”— 

“T do not blame you, my dear; I do not 
doubt your motives; bat F mast not allow 
you to contract bad habits. Maneuvring to 
do good, is maneuvring still ; and where so 
much machinery is necessary, the end sel- 
dom justifies the means. It takes an old 


* What I do may be wrong—I | 


Iment spent with her father had ruined ho, 
plan ; and now that the discovery had bee, 
‘made, of what use was the note she had o}, 
tained to replace the lost one? The frank 
acknowledgment of the existence of a secre, 
that had succeeded, so well with her father 
would be entirely useless here; tor Mrs. 
Warner would never rest until the whol. 
was thoroughly investigated. Rosa wa; 
about giving“up all, and going back to the 
parlor, when the thought of poor Elle 
Vaughn, the confiding brother, the sic 
mother and the hungry little girls, came 
| freshly into her mind; and she resolved tj 
make one more effort. Reaching the door, 
she again paused; for she felt her lim 
| shake and knew by the chill which passed 
‘over her frame that she must be very pale. 
She stood for a moment striving for compo. 
/sure, and then pushed open the door. The 
moment she entered one of her cousins glid. 
ed up fo her, and with consternation depicted 
on her face whispered, “ what think you, Ro- 
| sa, aunt has lost a five dollar note.”’ 








| She left it in an unsafe place,” observed 
| Miss Rosa, with well-feigned carelessness, 
and elevating the note above her head. 
lee Rosa Warner!” exclaimed the lady, 
sternly, and with one of her withering glan- 
ces, “ where learned you to practice tricks on 
your mother? Goto your room!” 


Rosa turned without a word, and, bursting 
|into tears before she reached the hall, hur- 
ried up the stairs and threw herself, sobbing, 
on her own bed. Her ruse had succeeded 


head to carry a secret, a very old one—mine | well, but she had incurred the anger of bet 


is less black than it was once; but it is not 
old enough to be so burdened yet. And 
yours—why these wie ringlets are a 
strange wig for one knowing in the ways of 
the world—they should not cover a brain 
given to plotting and conjuring.” 

“ Papa, you mistake me altogether; I have 


not looked for a secret, but it came to me;: ; 
I shal]; gotten the affair of the lastevening ; and Ro- 


and now Ido what seems to me best. 
never be deceitful—I know I never shall. If 
every mystery vexes me like this, [am sure 
I shall avoid another.” 

“ So be it, my child.” 

“Fhank you, dear papa,” and, leaving a 
kiss on both cheeks, Rosa slid from her fa- 
ther’s knee, and left the appartment. Gain- 
ing the hall she paused a moment, for there 
were voices in the back sitting-room, and 
she caught a word or two that told her the 


mother, and her conscience told her that 
she deserved itall, and more. ‘“ I aa deceit: 
ful!” she repeated to herself more than a 
dozen times that night, and over and over 
she resolved to confess the whole the very 
next morning. But when morning really 
came, it brought quite a different state o! 
feeling. Mrs. Warner seemed to have (or 


sa, pursuaded that she had saved the poor 
girl from ruin, did not regret the means she 
had taken to accomplish it. She felt, some 
flutterings of heart when eight e’clock drew 
near; and started every time the door-bel 
rang, glancing from the window to see if she 
could get a glimpse of the black bonnet ; bu! 
eight passed, and. nine came and passed, and 
no seainstress appeared. Mrs. Warner grew 
impatient ; for though not pleased with El- 





note had been missed. . 
What was to be done now? The last mo- 


len Vaughn's face, she was obliged to ow? 
that in the use of the needle she combine 
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celerity and skill. Ten came round, and old crone muttering as she hobbled on before 





sii] no Ellen Vaughn. them. 
4 ’ } . . 
« She must be ill,” suggested Rosa,“ may| ‘It’s but a narry room the puir crathur ’ll 
| go and see, mamma ? ibe afther havin’ whin the sun is doon, an’ a 
« You will not know where to find her. deal nigher God’s airth than this ould garret, 


Rosa blushed—here was another conceal-|[’m a thinkin!” 
ment. “ Robert might go with me; you sent) Rosa, though startled, had no time to ask 


him home with Miss Vaughn once.” ‘an explanation, for the old woman stopped, 
« True, Robert can go, and then there will/and pointing with her staff toward a half 
be no need of your going.” opened door, hobbled back the way she came. 


« But if they should need assistance, mam-| Hush, Robert!” whispered the child, 
ma? It seems so much kinder for one of the putting her finger to her lip; and, stepping 
family ‘lightly forward, she stood unobserved in the 

“You have taken a strange fancy to that)opening. | Unobserved—for who was there 
girl,” observed Mrs. Warner. ‘to observe her? On a miserable couch, 
" «She seems so unhappy!” murmured the spread of straw and rags upon the bare floor, 
child; but it was the starting tear, not the lay the figure of a woman. ‘The cheeks 
words, that pleaded her cause with her moth- were sunken and the muscles rigid ; weights 
er. ‘were laid upon the closed eyes to keep down 
“You have yet a great deal to learn, myj|the lids; the chin was bound up by a folded 
dear,” said the proud woman, tenderly, “ but/kerchief; and the white bony hands lay as 
still this girl may be in want—her mother|they had been placed, their livid tips crossing 
may be worse, and | have ne objection to Ro other on her still bosom. ‘The mother 
your going to see. Get your bonnet, and,|of poor Ellen Vaughn was dead. Rosa saw 
in the mean time,I will fill a basket for|it at a glance; and tears filled her eyes, and 
Robert to carry. Weshould never visit the| streamed down over her face as she noted a 
poor without taking some comforts with us.”|touching exhibition of simple-hearted affec- 

Mrs. Warner did not always think thatition. A pale, meagre-looking child was 
comforts comprised only the things that could|kneeling by the bed-side, trying with her 
be stowed away in a basket; but for her|trembling little hand to place in the bosom of 
prejudices she would have gone herself to;the dead a singie rose which she had just 
look after Ellen Vaughn; and when her|broken from a scraggy, sickly bush beside 
heart was enlisted no human being was ever/her. The mother had probably loved that 
more complétely mistress of the whole vocab-| rose-tree, and smiled on the little bud that 
ulary of consolation than she. came like a sweet messenger to cheer her, 

Strange emotions were swelling in the|and watched its opening from day to day 
heart of pretty Rosa Warner as she tripped|with an interest inconceivable to those who 
along beside the good-natured serving-man,| have never been walled up in the prison of a 
for she thought of the evening previous, when noisome filthy street, in the darkest quarter 
Ellen Vaughn reeled over the pavement be-| of a large city. ‘The child too had loved it; 
fore her; and she wondered what good peo- and she gave all she had to give when she 
ple—what her father and mother would broke that cherished stem. A little one still 
think of her, if they knew she had been ac-|younger sat on the knee of Ellen Vaughn, 
cessory toa theft. It made her shudder, andjplaying with her fast falling tears, and look- 
she resolved not to think of it. Then the|ing into her face with curious interest. 
conversation at the foot of the stairs came! “ Be’s she don to Dod, sissy?” inquired 
back to her, word by word; and she wished |the little prattler ; “‘ when will she tum back 
that her mother could have heard it, believ-|agin ?” 
ing that if she could she would forgive and} Poor Ellen could not answer, and the une 
pity poor Ellen Vaughn. The clapboards|conscious baby-orphan, putting her thin, blue 
rattling at each puff of air, the useless ‘shut-|arms about her neck, said softly, “don’t ki, 
ters and the broken stairs were not new tojsissy, don’t ki, an’ I will tiss ’ou.” 

Rosa; and when Robert turned and asked The boy, with quivering chin and swollen 
her,“ Did you ever see anything like it, eyes, stood at the feet of the bed, watching 
Miss?” she only answered with a shudder. |his sister’s fond movements about the dead ; 

Robert inquired of a poor woman at theland when she had finished, and left a kiss 
top of the stairs for Mrs. Vaughn’s room, andjon the icy fingers and sunken cheek, he pres- 
was shown up a rickety back-stair-case, the/sed both hands on his aching ferchead, and, 
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with a loud, sob-like burst of agony, turned 
away and coiled himself up in the fartherest 
corner of the room. 

“ We are too late, Robert,” whispered Ro- 
sa Warner; “go and tell mother.” 

Robert drew the sleeve of his coat hastily 
across his eyes, and hurried down the stairs, 
while Rosa twined her arms with those of 
the little one on Ellen Vaughn’s knee, and 
whispered such words as were the first 
to find theje way up from her swelling 
heart. 

When Mrs. Warner reached the house of 
death, she found the seamstress fast asleep 
with her head resting on her daughter’s lap, 
and the three children gathered around Ro- 
sa’s feet, listening to her words of soothing 
and encouragement. How changed did 
Rosa Warner seem within the last three 
days! How exquisitely had the pencil of 
sorrow shaded and mellowed down her beau- 
ty! so thought the mother as she gazed up- 
on the little ministering angel; and then a 
severe pang of remorse shot to her heart as 
her eye fell upon the hollow, death-like face 
between her child’s soothing hands. 

* Poor Ellen is asleep, mamma,” whisper- 
ed Rosa; “she has not closed her eyes for 
two whole nights and she is almost worn out 
with fatigue.” 

John hastened to bring the only stool the 
garret could boast; his younger sister, a 
glow of gratitude lighting up her sad face, 
exclaimed, * You are so good!” and the lit- 
tle one nestling both of her pnny hands in 
the lady’s, looked up into her face and began 
telling her that “ mammy had don to Dod,” 
never to * tum back agin,” but that she would 
send for all of them one of these days, and 
then they “ Shouldn’t be hundry any more— 
never, never ”-—so “ sissy ” said. 

Hungry, poor lisper! That the grave 
should be an infant’s hope! Mrs. Warner 
promised her own heart that their last hour 
of suffering from hunger had passed; and, 
with the most sympathetic delicacy,drew from 
him revealings that made her heart ache. 
He told her how they had been happy be- 


crave opened for her in the village church. 
yard; of toil and sickness, sickness, toi] ang 
tears; then want of work, followed by way, 
of bread ; the bitter mockery that men palm 
off for sympathy; hours minuted by woe. 
the almost hopeless clinging to hope ; of vain, 
impotent struggles ; and finally the ill-judgeg 
removal to the city. The boy stopped there. 
and Mrs. Warner giancing around the mis. 
erable garret, read all the rest but too plain. 
ly. Oh! what sacrifice would not the prow, 
lady hawe made to be able to live over again 
‘the three days since she had first seen E|ley 
| Vaingiin ! The boy had told her of a pre. 





ivions bereavement, and she now inquired 


where they had buried his sister. He to) 
‘her of a pleasant grave-yard on the shore oj 
New-Jersey, and of a rose-bush that he had 
planted, and his mother and Nelly watered 
and trimmed; “but,” exclaimed the boy, 
with a passionate sob, “she cannot lie there! 
They will put my mother in the Potter’s-field 
—thgy will not even leave us her grave! 
Oh! that is worst of all!” 

Mrs. Warner assured him that his mother 
should be buried in the spot which he and 
Ellen should choose; and when Rosa say 
the boy’s mournful delight, she could scarce 
forbear waking Ellen to whisper the same 
consolation in her ear. But when Ellen did 
awake it was not to be consoled. At sight 
lof Mrs. Warner ishe was at first surprised ; 
then, overcome by shame and remorse, she 
buried her face in her crossed arms; and i: 
nally springing to her feet impetuously, she 
would have revealed the whole, but fora 
whisper from Rosa. ‘“ Do not say it before 
your brother Ellen.” : 

The girl recoiled ; and her limbs gradual- 
ly failing beneath her, she sunk slowly on 
the foot of the bed, murmuring, ‘ Then you 
know it all,and the children will know it 
and depise me. Thank God! mother 1s 
spared this! But who will care for the chil 
dren?” 

“ Nobody knows it,” whispered Rosa, feel: 
ingly, “nobody but me; and you must nol 
tell—now, at least.” 





yond the sea ; how, in an evil hour, his fath- 
er sold his little patrimony, and embarked, 
for an unknown land; of a death and burial 
at sea, that left the little family without a 
head, desolate indeed; of a poor..woman 
seeking a home in a strange IJrxd, followed 


Mrs. Warner did not wonder that sight o! 
her should so affect the poor seamstress ; 
and she now came forward and spoke kind 
pitying words in those tones which steal 6 
soothingly over the aching heart, and lull the 
perturbed spirit. 





by her dependent children; of the daily di- 
minishing of their slendey funds; of wakeful 


eyes and anxious bosoms; of the gradual, 
sinking away of one of their number, and the’ 


In less than a week a pleasant room was 
opened a few doors doors from Mrs. War- 
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je taste; and this was the home of the or- | 
bans, Notthat they were paupers—their | 
busy hands returned an equivalent for all the 
rood they received: the power to use their; 
hands was all that had been given them. 
oha was sent to school four hours in the 
iay,and employed by Mr. Warner the rest 
ofthe time; learning constantly lessons of 
industry and independence. The sister who | 
had cherished the rose so fondly, and bestow- 
ed it So touchingly, had plenty of roses now, 
and when not engaged in school she glided 
around among the flowers like one of their 
own sweet selves. The little one talked no 
more of going to heaven to avoid being 
«hundry,” but still she lisped her broken 
ayers, kneeling in her sister’s lap, and still 
she prattled to Mrs. Warner of the things 
« sissy ” told her, sometimes perverting their 
e incaning ludicrously, always appearing most 
Benchantingly simple. As for Ellen she ha- 
hitually wore a look of sad seriousness far 
| B® beyond her years; but every day it became 
more and more mellowed and sweetened, till 
one could scarce wish it away. It required 
P but few words from Mrs. Warner to inter- 
est several ladies in the young girl’s behalf ; 
ce and from that time till the consummation of 
her marriage, a few years after, she never 
id lacked employment, nor the comforts of life. 
But afler her marriage, even the luxuries of 
; life were hers. She formed a connection 
with a wort@y and highly respectable me- 
chanic, who eventually arose to distinction, 
and was entrusted with a. lucrative and re-' 
sponsible public office. Ellen, the cidevant | 
seamstress, is now mistress of a splendid | 
mansion in one of our principal cities ; and a | 
lovely son and blooming daughter are wont! 
to listen to the tale of sorrow, woeand wretch- 
! edness,(which we have told) of a poor seam-| 
| stress, 
| And Miss Rosa Warner—was her little, 
chain of deceptions ever brought to light? 
Ay, it could not be otherwise ; for the seam~| 
stress would not leave her miserable garret 
until the darkest corner of her heart, ‘the | 
darkest leaf of her life, was unfolded to her | 
benefactress. And Mrs. Warner, proud wo- 
man as she was, wept, and. for the first time 
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spoke of herself, declaring that she had been | 
guilty of a double crime—the fault was en-| 

Oh! the pink! 
barége was only a tithe of her rewards; 


though alled the gifts heaped upon. 
ees sepoagls Ye fine apne ‘A half column has ten chances whete two 


tirely hers. And Rosa ? 


her by such aname. And how much more 
attention Mrs. Warner bestowed upon her 
now! how she watched every movement and 


es 


strove to read every glance! and how she 
wondered that she had ever considered the 
little lady so utterly thoughtless! But Rosa 
Warner was thoughtless, even as the morning 
bird that 


** Pours its full heart 
{n profuse strains of unpremeditated art.’’ 


That is, she. was thoughtless as far as the 
head was concerned, but her little heart was 
brimming over with heavenly wisdom—a 
wisdom made up of love and joy. 





TO CORRESPODENTS. 


“A Tale of Modern Times ” is accepted, 
and will appear as soon as we can get some 
one to traascribe it, or can find time to do 
so ourself. It is written in such an illegible 
hand that our printers would find it difficult 
to decipher it. These latter remarks are ap- 
plicable to several other communications 
which we have received. Therefore, those 
who are wondering that their articles do not 
appear, will now understand the cause—that 
is, if their articles are amissible in other res- 
pects. We are very thankful for suitable 
original communications for our colums, 
when legibly written. But if we are com- 


pelled to re-write them, or, for want of time 


ourself, employ some one to do it, before put- 
ting them into our printers’ hands, then cer- 
tainly they are of small consideration to us, 


While we are upon this subject, perhaps we 
may as well copy the following from the 


N. Y. Tribune: 


Do oblige us by omitting all such flourish- 
esas “ your interesting and valuable paper,” 
‘‘your able and patriotic course,” &e. Our 
subscribers and the public know all about 
that sort of thing, and we also havea tolera- 
ble opinion of our own merits. If you think 
by this toimprove your chances of insertion, 
you mistake ruinous'y. 

When vou have written what you have to 
say, run it over and see if there are not some 
sentences that could be spared without seri- 
ous injury. If there are, out with them! 
We are often compelled to decline good arti- 
cles because we cannot make room for them. 


columns have one and three columns none. 


Try to disparage as little as possible, and 
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where you must condemn, let your facts be 
stronger than your words. 
Wh 


en you assail any cause or person, al-' 


ways give us your real name, which we 
shall give up to whoever has a right to de- 
mand it. | He is.a sneak and a coward who 
could ask us to bear the responsibility of his 
attacks on others. 

Don’t write on both sides of sheet. 

If you send us word that you “have writ- 
ten in great haste, and have no time to cor- 
rect,” we shall put your manuscript quietly 
into the fire. Why should you throw on us 
the task of correcting your scrawl, when we 
are obliged to slight our own work for want 
of time ? 

Give us facts, incidents, occurrences, at the 
earliest moment, and we shall be grateful, 
though you wrote with a pudding-stick ; but 
if you attempt logic or sentiment, do it up 
right, instead of leaning on us. 





THE EDITOR. 


Many individuals are in the habit of at- 
tributing to the editor the responsibility of 
every false and heretical sentiment which 
may happen to be found in his columns. 
We doubt whether there is an editor in 
christendom who does not often insert in his 
paper sentiments that are not perfectly con- 
sistent with his own views. He is governed 
by what he supposes to be the wishes of his 
patrons, where, as is natural to suppose, there 
is no essential difference existing between 
them. His responsibilities for the sentiments 
contained in the articles in his paper, are 
much more limited than is generally conce- 
ded. 

There are some individuals who seem to 
consider him.as the endorser of all the opin- 
ions found in his paper or at least with only 
the exceptions of those which he renounces 
sympathy with in a note appended’ to some 
individual article, or those which are contain- 
ed in a formal controversy tetween two par- 
ties. 

But this is very far from the true state of 
the case. He makes no pretensions to the 
suppression of judicious and well written arti- 
cles, always supposing that such come within 


et, 


———— 


his newspaper, although they may in map, 
particulars differ from his own opinions, |, 
is by no means his object to select from }). 
promiscuous materials such as shall imoq, 
clearly exhibit his own peculiar sentimenis. 
He would regard such a practice as savoriny 
somewhat too much both of dogmatism an, 
narrowness. 

But as some have made this unlimite) 
responsibility the basis of a serious inquiry 
concerning the expediency of stopping a pa- 
per, there can be no absurdity in an unpre 
tending attempt to exhibit something of jt; 
folly. 

To meet so unreasonable a claim, the edi. 
tor must be both a paragon ond a paradox.— 
He must not only always hold the “ wisest, 
discreetest and best opinions,” but they must 
be so endlessly modified, and accurately de- 
fined, that each of the articles contained in 
his paper shall be neither more nor less than 
an advocacy of some one or more of them. 
He must be a living opinionist, a regular de- 
cider upon every subject which his corres- 
pondents touch wpon. His mind must not 
only be continually on the stretch, but its 
range must be as devious as that of South- 
ey’s, when he gave to the wonder-gaping 
world the erratic pages of “ The Doctor.” 


A large proportion of his paper must be 
entirely editorial, for his correspondents not 
being able to guess exactly at his opinions, 
must of necessity sometimes furnish articles 
which no possible ingenuity can tortue into 
consistency with ethers which have preceded 
them. 

The number of his contributors must be 
something in advance of the present ordinary 
limitation. Restricted to the publication of 





such matters as shall exhibit his own senti- 
ments, it is important that he have continu- 
ally at command a large number of articles, 
that happily some may be found possessing 
the desired characteristics. 

But enough has been said to show the ex- 
travagant folly of attributing to the editor so 





the limits which -he has publicly assigned to 


extended a responsibility. He is anxious 
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» elucidate truth, al a this purpose he in- jealously of the new party which seemed to 
reduces articles into his columns contaiming|claim him, he arose by the force of his tal- 
opinions widely different from his own. He ents in the chief office of the nation. He 
jesites the reform of some abuse, and he|was not properly the ehoiee of the people, 
therefore receives for insertion, remarks fa-|nor was he exactly the candidate of any 
soring such a reformation, although the meas-| ‘particular party, nor did he arrive at the goal 
yes Which the writer advocates for its pros- | by any intrigue or manw@uvering on his own 
ecution may be in his view, injudicious and part. He was evidently made President by 
‘seficient. Thus, in a multitude of instan-| ithe influence of two different parties in the 
»es, his own views are substantially different ‘national legislature, who preferred him to the 
fom those of his contributors. popular candidate, and were willing to unite 

It is one of his principal objects to present, in his favor. After his election, he used no 
the sentiments of different individuals con- arts to secure his popularity, and to ensure 
ceming many subjects brought before the, his re-election. Whether we approve his 


readers of his paper, and it is the character, measures or condemn them, we must ac- 
o{variety thus acquired, which gives to it a! knowledge that he pursued a straight for- 


lward and independent course, such as must 
have convinced all unprejudiced minds of 
opposite party, that he was an honest man. 


large proportion of its interest. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


One of the oldest and most distinguished | Mr. Adams is nota practicable man,— 
men in Congress, at the present time, is the) that i is, he cannot be made the tool of the 
celebrated John Quincy Adams. Whatever! party. He isnota man who will be gov- 
eccentricities of character Mr. Adams may/|erned by what is called advice, in the politi- 
possess, and whatever errors in his political cal sense of the term; nor was he willing to 
career he may have committed, it must be follow instructions. Neither is he enough 
acknowledged, both by his friends and foes, of a political tactician to be able to organ- 
that he has never been a political bigot.—|ize the people into a party, and rule them by 
Had he always remained firmly attached to force of his own skill in political maneuvres. 
the principles of the party with which he|Much of Mr. Adams’ apparent inconsisten- 
was united at the commencement of his ca-|cy of conduct, has proceeded from his own 
reer; had he been willing to sacrafice his|perseverance, not merely in maintaining his 
own opinion and conscience at the altar ofjown principles, but in adhering to his own 
party, he would probably at the present|individual notions of the best means of ad- 
time have had a larger number of staunch|vancing them. He has too great an 
litical friends, and would have enjoyed ajabundance of self-reliance ; or rather of re- 
eputation for consistency and political faith. /liance upon the success of straight forward 
Ir. Adams commenced life under favora-|measures in obtaining popularity. He is 
ble circumstances for political advancement,|not sufficiently willing to act in concert, and 
considering his birth and conneetions; but/to Jead or follow the lead of party. Hence 
bis apparent inconsistency, Which was butjas his own measures and principles are 
his reat independence, greatly retarded his/sometimes approved by his own party, and 
uceess, by diminishing the confidence of|as frequently approved by the opposite, and 
tis fellow citizens in his practicability. Yet,|condemned by his own friends, he. has: al- 
m spite of the difficulties which were thrown! ways seemed to pursue a wavering course. 
in his path by his own independence of ac-|There are many who haye not sufficient 
ion; in spite of the resentment of the party | honesty to believe that a politician can lean 
ith which he was first associated, and the|to the side of an opposite party, except 
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from a wish to court their favor. All such 


men believe Mr. Adams to be selfish and 
inconsistent. 

Mr. Adams possesses great versatility of 
talent ; and his artieles in the department of 
literature, would be alone sufficient to make 
him a distinguished man. His poetry, 
though not of the highest order, is in our 
opinion tar better thah a great deal that has 
been cried up by modern critics as being of 
the first quality. He surpasses all his 
countrymen who have entered on the politi- 
cal stage, in learning and controversial skill. 
He is an elegant writer, and ingenious deba- 
ter, and a skilfal diplomatist ; he is equally 
remarkable for the vigor of his mind and the 
activity of his body. To conclude—when we 
consider the versatility of his talents, the ex- 
tentand variety of his attainments, the dura- 
bility and elasticity of his mental and bodily 
vigor, at the present advanced period of his 
life, we may safely pronounce John Quincy 
Adams ene of the most extraordinary men of 
his age. 





Why do people gloat over the failings of 
their neighbors? When two friends meet, 
why do they speak of the vices of this one 
or that one, instead of his virtues? Why do 
they lend their influence to discourage every 
landable enterprise,—to put down the honest 
industry especially of those just starting in 
the world? thereby cramping their energies 
and depressing their spirits ? Philanthropist! 
Moralist ! Christian! answer ye these ques- 
tions ! 

On the other hand, of what magical effect 
is a consoling word—an encouraging remark 
—a kind look—a benevolent action! Often. 
times are such far better than money or 
medicine. They. stimulate to action—to 
virtue, and to happiness. 





A Beavtirvt. Sentiment.—Prayer is the 
peace of our spirit, the stillness of our 
thoughts, the evenness of the recollection, the 
seat of meditation, the rest of our care, and 
the calm of our tempest. 





ROMANTIC. 


| In 1837 a citizen of Connecticut removed io y, 

igan. One day shortly after his arrival in that ¢», . 
try, his son, a lad of four years old, went oy j, 
the woods with a girl to pick berries. He star,,., 
go home, which was in sight of the spot, alone—iy 
never reached there. Search was made fy; 4 
wanderer without effect, and he was finally giver » 
as lost. Recently the father found and recognize: \ 
infallible marks, his lost child, in the employ yy, 
a citizen of Greenville, Ct., to whom he was appres 
ticed by the overseers of the poor of Albany, \. y 
It appeared that the child had wandered into 4 
woods, when he left his companion seven years, 
fore, and there had been met and carried off }y 

party of stroHing Indians. In this family he bs 
wandered about, a portion of time in the state, 
New York until, on a visit to Albany, he had by 
taken frem his kidnappers by some citizens, who 
ted that he was a white child, and placed in the als 
house. Here his employer found him, and hey 
faken to his native state to be restored to his fui 





Love anv Pripe.—* Many a man has seen} 
choice for a partner in life, in the humble girl,! 
beneath him in the opinion of the world, and altho 
love and pride might have struggled with him fy 
while, vet pride triumphed, and he songhit one fn 
higher walks of life. In all the vicissitudes of soa 
existence nothing can be capable of inflicting ne 
certain misery than is sure to follow such a cours 
It distracts the general harmony of our days, 1 
shapes our ends, shortens the length of life, law 
the stature of manhood, and is contrary to the pil 
instruction of reason, for it declares that where | 
is, there is peace, plenty and thriftiness. [vw 
thing good is sure to follow a happy union. Le 
pride interfere in this matter.’’ 





During the discussion of the postage bill in ! 
Senate, Mr. Simmons, in speaking of the vast 
crease of social.intercourse which would arise f 
cheap postage, asked, what would be the resul 
telegraphs were established all over the avi, 
that a mother could go daily and inquire for 
health of her child, in a distant region of the 
try? Why, I believe, said he, that there woud 
# stream of affection running along those wires,§ 
as was never known, save when the morning * 


sang together for joy. 





| <A Kentacky girl marrying a fellow of mean 


tation, was taken #0 task for it by her uncle 
know, uncle, replied she, ‘‘that Joe is not good 
‘much, but: he said I dare not have him, and l 
take a stump irom any body.” 
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